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One thing more we would like to say, and it is that when we believe 
it is our duty to make some reduction in prices from what we consider our 
regular charges, there is no rule we could follow equal to the Golden Eule, 
or in other words, put ourselves in the place of those in whose home we 
are. I believe a nurse as thoroughly as a physician is in duty bound, at 
times, to make some reduction. It is also reasonable and just at times 
to add to the usual charges. 

But when we make a reduction let us do it in such a manner as to 
cause not humiliation but gratitude. 

A wonderful future lies before the women in the nursing profession. 
Let us be alive to our highest opportunities in the greatest needs of 
humanity, and study to show ourselves approved before God and men. 

Anne J. Haswell, 

Illinois Training School. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES AS A FACTOR 
IN PROVIDING THEM WITH SKILLED NURSING 

Dear Editor : Many papers on the subject of providing families 
of moderate means with skilled nurses at a reduced price have appeared 
lately in our nursing journals. 

The cry has gone out from the community, that people drawing 
modest salaries are unable to procure the services of a nurse who has 
graduated from one of the best training-schools, for less than the 
exorbitant price of $25.00 a week! Has this same community, we would 
beg to ask, fully considered the possibilities that are at their command, 
or are they simply consulting their own convenience or preference when 
they refuse to enter a hospital, where they can honorably pay their 
way with what they can afford to advance? In a combination of effort 
lies a possibility of doing, at a reasonable cost, what a private individual 
would find quite beyond his reach. Our country is plentifully supplied 
with hospitals, and through the philanthropic efforts of many of our 
generous citizens, there is, in almost all places, a small staff of skilled 
nurses available, who carry on their work among people who are unable 
to pay them. The work along this line is still in its infancy, but that 
it will grow and win for itself the support of our government and influen¬ 
tial individuals, no one can doubt. Nurses are working women, many 
of them springing themselves from the middle classes, and very many of 
them having heavy demands, made by members of their own families, 
upon their financial resources. 
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A nurse doing her utmost can earn but a few hundred dollars each 
year, and, after that has been drawn upon for necessary expenses, she 
can seldom put away more than from two to four hundred dollars a year. 
Our working lives are short, and some day our little savings may be our 
all. Why, then, should the question arise as to the advisability of these 
nurses donating five, ten, or fifteen dollars a week to the family of some 
person of small resources, who prefers to have his sick wife stay at 
home, instead of taking advantage of his opportunity to send her to a 
comfortable and well-equipped establishment, where she can be better 
cared for, at a cost, to him, that is quite within his means ? 

Few of us have gone through our training, and subsequent work, 
without seeing striking cases of where ignorant pride has seriously 
crippled the financial resources of many families. One case in view, was 
that of a woman, the wife of a conductor on a railroad, who was in need 
of long hospital treatment. She had been admitted to an open ward, 
where the dues were some seven dollars a week. She bitterly complained 
of her surroundings, and was transferred, within twenty-four hours, to a 
private room, thus increasing her expenses to thirty dollars a week. After 
some months in the private ward, her husband wrote of his inability to 
meet such heavy demands upon his resources, and as a consequence she 
was subsequently admitted to the free list of the hospital. 

The education of our great middle classes seems desirable. The 
man who cannot afford the “ Waldorf Astoria ” must content himself 
with the simple boarding-house, and could scarcely demand a reduction 
of rates to suit his pocketbook. Were there no alternative for the 
moderately circumstanced, could they in no way procure skilled service 
of educated men and women to care for their sick, then should we begin 
to plan a means of shouldering the responsibility of caring for our 
sisters and brothers in misery; but, when the public has provided hospital 
beds that may be procured for anywhere from $1.00 to $10.00 per week, 
and has placed in these hospitals the best of nurses and doctors, then let 
the middle class take advantage of what they have, leaving the expensive 
service of such nurses as have not independent financial resources to the 
rich, who can afford to pay what is a reasonable remuneration for service 
given! If contributions are in order from our nurses to the public, let 
our action be concerted, and a general tax be levied, the proceeds from 
which would amount to enough to really accomplish something! For 
those who can afford to give their time innumerable avenues of usefulness 
are open, and there are many noble women already in the field. A 
lowering of our prices, already at the minimum when the cost of living is 
considered, will surely give rise to many difficulties. Again, let us 
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educate our great middle class, so that they may benefit by what they 
have, rather than tax a few over-worked nurses in order to encourage the 
foolish prejudice of those who prefer to be nursed at home! 

Nancy P. Ellicott, R. N., 

J . H. H., 1903. 


EVOLUTION OF THE NURSING PROFESSION 

Dear Editor: It was with unusual interest that the writer 
perused both your editorial in the April number and the comments 
upon it in the June number, by “A Registered Nurse.” 

All history shows that great progress comes about as an evolu¬ 
tionary process. 

Very short-sighted, indeed, must the well-informed nurse be 
who does not see and realize that nursing is in a marvelous state of 
rapid evolution, working for the eventual betterment of the whole 
nursing body. 

It is a well-recognized fact that there is a stage of more or less 
apparent chaos in all reform movements and we, as members of the 
great nursing body, cannot expect to escape this stage for the transi¬ 
tion periods from preferred occupation, to avocation, and to pro¬ 
fession, are working more rapidly at present than ever before. 

The great trouble is with ourselves. To get the best out of any¬ 
thing worth doing is to enter it with the question: ‘‘What can I put 
into this work?” not “What can I get out of it?” Too many of us 
enter nursing and nursing reforms with the question “What can it 
do for me?” 

In the law, the ministry, and the medical profession, the beginner 
realizes that he lacks the experience with men and affairs as well 
as in his profession that entitles him to a place on the top round and 
a fee in the top notch, and he begins accordingly. In the meanwhile, 
he studies, takes -post-graduate work, in fact, does everything possible 
to make himself the peer or the superior of his contemporaries. In 
due time, if he has proven his worth as a man as well as in his pro¬ 
fessional capacity, he can place his fees where his worth may entitle 
him to do so. But those who have not been able to stand the trial 
by fire eventually take up life in more congenial fields or become 
stragglers. 

Ihe nurse who condemns what she calls the overcharging of the 
rich or the undercharging of the poor by physicians, fails to realize 
the fact that such professions as medicine, nursing, the law or the 
ministry—professions whose purpose is to protect the life and liberty 
of the people—cannot be made to conform to ironclad conventional 



